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How to Make the Acquirement 
of Shorthand Easy 


EARLY every student has prob- 
ably wondered if there was not 
some “easy” or “short” way of 
learning shorthand—and there 
is. This is a perfectly natural 
In many students it is prompted 
by a very commendable spirit. They 
know that there is an immense amount 
of work to be done in a lifetime, and it 
is a wise and natural desire, if rightly 
directed, to accomplish the largest re- 
sults with the smallest outlay of time. 
But the trouble is right here—the mind 
can conceive in one minute enough work 
for the world in a century. The mind in 
conceiving 1n ideal end or purpose loses 
track of the infinite details that must be 
worked out patigntly and laboriously, 
the obstacles that must be overcome, the 
liability to errors in judgment, the re- 
tracing of steps to correct a wrong direc- 
tion, and the thousands of other things 
that intervc.ie between the conception of 
a plan and its final completion. 

The method that will lead to an easy 
acquirement of shorthand is very sim- 
ple—it is in the practice of it that the 
difficulty lies. If every student would 
follow the plan of learning his short- 
hand system step by step, working on 
one lesson until he was morally sure he 
not only understood every principle in 
it but could write every outline with 
facility, his progress in the art would 
be just as sure, and the result at the end 
just as certain, as it would be if he 
attempted to ascend a stair step by step. 

No detail of the work is too insig- 
nificant to merit his closest attention 
and consideration; no part of it too 
large to be beyond his understanding; 
all of it so simple,:so free from per- 


inquiry. 








plexity, that it only requires consistent, 
patient study and faithful work to mas- 
ter it. 

This is the only secret to an “easy” 
road to thorough shorthand knowledge— 
master each lesson as you go, be patient 
and persistent, and let the difficulties in 
the lesson to come be dealt with as you 
come to them; the lesson of today is 
your great concern—and all you have 


The Magazine’s Value 
HIS number of the Greac 
Writer completes the Sixth 
Volume. In glancing over the 
index one cannot help but be 
struck with what a wealth of 
for study and practice it af- 
fords for both student and_ teacher. 
What is particularly notable in this 
volume is the practical value of the lead- 
ing articles, and the tendency of the 
associate editors to reduce the work of 
their departments to a sound working 
basis. In other words, there is not the 
dealing in generalities that has marked 
the work of so many magazines, but 
each feature is put in so practical a form 
as to offer instant help and encourage- 
ment to every teacher and student who 
reads its pages. And it does more than 
this—it is working constantly toward 
higher ideals; there is a happy blending 
of idealism and realism that makes to- 
ward the highest achievements and a 
realization of the true aim of education 
Students of shorthand and typewriting 
today are to be congratulated on the ad- 
vantages they enjoy. In addition to the 
superior school facilities, as compared 
to those of only a few years ago, the 
magazines devoted to it bring to them 
the thoughts of the brightest minds in 
the profession, the plans and methods 
of the most eminent teachers, and keep 


material 
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them in .constant touch with every ad- Repetition in copying the plates of 


vancement of the profession. 

Surely the student who fails to get the 
magazines devoted to his profession is 
deprived of one of the most potent in- 
fluences toward his progress and ultimate 
success. 

In closing this volume we desire to 
express to our friends our very cordial 
appreciation of the assistance they have 
given us in extending the circulation of 
the magazine. 


What, am I Doing for Myself? 


HIS is a question that every 
student must ask himself—fre- 
quently. And he must ask it 
so earnestly, and try to make 
the answer so satisfactory, that 
there will be no doubt in his mind as to 
the final result. 

“Everything depends upon the man,’ 
is a frequent expression; and today, 
when opportunities are so abundant, it is 
particularly true. Every facility for ac- 
quiring human knowledge, skill in apply- 
ing it, and opportunity for using it, can 
almost be had for the asking; but there 
must be added to this the supreme in- 
fluence for actual accomplishment—the 
idea of personal responsibility, of self- 
advancement. 

There has been wonderful advance- 
ment made in shorthand and typewriting 
in the past few years. The student en- 
joys today advantages that even so short 
a time as ten years ago would have been 
considered out of the question. Never 
were the facilities for learning so com- 
plete, so nearly within the reach of every 
student. But there is one immutable 
obstacle to be overcome, and always will 
be—he must do the reaching for himself. 
That is the one point to be impressed 
upon his mind—that it is his own per- 
sonal acquaintance with and his intelli- 
gent use of these faculties that will count 
in the end. 

Everything depends on him—the finest 
locomotive built is but a mass of junk 
without the intelligence at the throttle. 





Brevities 

Accuracy should be the aim of every 

student—accuracy first, last and always. 
k * * 

With this number we close the sixth 
volume of the Grecc Writer. The cir- 
culation is now nearly seven times as 
large as it was when we took charge of 
it a little over three years ago. 


shorthand in the magazine leads to free- 
dom of movement and skill in execution. 
os * ok 

Every ambitious stenographer should 
aim to make himself familiar with: the 
literature of shorthand. 

x * * 

Every successful work is subjected to 
misrepresentation—and imitation. Every 
successful man is subjected to misrep- 
resentation, calumny and abuse. 

* * * 


With the next issue an entirely new 
series of exercises on the lessons will 
begin. We hope to effect a great im- 
provement in the magazine in the com- 
ing volume. -— - os 


The penmanship drills given by Mr. 
McClure have been of inspiration and 
value to students the world over. Many 
of them have expressed their apprecia- 
tion in letters received at this office. 
* * * 


Do not neglect to practice on the small 
words which seem so familiar to you. 
These words occur over and over again 
in a page of writing, and a very little 
increase in facility in executing each of 
them will mean a marked increase in the 
speed of your general writing. 

s = @ 

The TYPEWRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC 
Wokr tp is maintaining a high standard of 
excellence. The subscription price to 
the Wortp is one dollar, but we have 
made an arrangement with the publisher 
by which that magazing is clubbed with 
the Grecc Writer for one dollar; that is 
to say, both magazines will be sent post- 
paid for one year for one dollar. 

* * * 


Mr. David Wolfe Brown, the dean of 
the Congressional Reporting Corps, died 
last Monday. Mr. Brown had been a 
reporter for over half a century, and 
was the author of many publications of 

value to students of shorthand. He was 

a man of unusual talents,of a sympa- 
thetic and genial nature, which endeared 
him to all who came in contact with 
him. While we never met Mr. Brown 
personally, we have had correspondence 
with him for some years, and his letters 
were always of a friendly and encour- 
aging nature. A man of strong convic 
tions, he was too broad to entertain 
narrow prejudices, and among his 
friends were to be found men of all 
shades of stenographic opinion. The 
shorthand world has suffered an irre- 
parable loss by his demise. 
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How to Write Advertisements 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





A Critical Period—-From Theory to Practice 


(The editor of the English Depart- 
ment has been saving up the questions 
and answers, objections and commenda- 
tions of her readers until the Septem- 
ber issue, so that this space could be 
used in writing some suggestions de- 
sired by our Teachers’ Class, which has 
just completed a most successful six 
weeks’ course.) 


There is too great a transition from 
the theoretical to the practical or actual 
business part of our schools. Often 
several weeks are lost ere the fright- 
ened students steady down to intelligent 
work. They feel a climatic change as 
great as the hothouse flower experiences 
when first brought out of doors, and 
students will, under the transfer, grow 
discouraged and even give up the strug- 
gle. I believe that the transfer from 
the theoretical to the practical should be 
made without this marked depression 
of spirits and anxiety of heart. That the 
“fear” element should be eliminated, a 
psychological condition that has a phys- 
iological result. 

I believe (and experience justifies this 
belief) that students going from the 
theory or textbook department into the 
practice department should .receive in 
the lowest class short commercial letters 
or business forms containing as many 
of the principles of the system they are 
learning as is consistent with ‘common- 
sense correspondence. They should re- 
main in this class until they have 
reached the limit of speed required. 
During this probation the instructor 
should write many letters, in shorthand, 
on the board; he should initiate the stu- 
dents into the flexibility, legibility and 
reliability of the system even when it is 
phrased and abbreviated to the fullest, 
and he should have a continued over- 
sight over the actual penmanship of the 
students as they gain speed under the 
spur of new and rapid dictation. 

In the next (or B) class I believe the 
students should stand on their own 
feet. At this point the subject-matter 
should not be written on the board by 
the instructor, but the students should 
make their own outlines. This does not 


mean that the instructor is to mount 
his own little pedestal and stay there 
like the useless mass of clay so many 
of them are, but it means less of sug 
gestion and more of co-operation. If 
at this stage a student asks how to sim 
plify an outline I should give him the 
Yankee reply of asking him, “How do 
you make it?” and “Is it clear to you?” 
and “Did you lose speed in making it?” 
and, in this way, evolve the answer 
from the inquirer rather than pump it 
into him, as is too often the custom 
This is the class for self-reliance, the 
place for concentration, the opportunity 
for a larger vocabulary. Business letters 
should no longer be the food and drink; 
the “My dear Sir: I am in receipt of 
your letter of the 25th inst., and in reply 
would say” kind of matter, essential as 
it is, may now be relegated into sub- 
consciousness while the brain and fin- 
gers get used to new and more elaborate 
dictation. 

Now is the time to bring into action 
all of the students’ powers of expres 
sion, all of their knowledge of the 
fundamentals of punctuation, of spelling 
and of composition. 

Editorials, lectures, personal and for- 
mal correspondence, technical matter 
and even poetry (for there is little 
enough of that in a commercial school), 
may now be given to the students in 
generous measure. And here is where 
the teacher is on trial, for the matter he 
selects will prove the man. The dicta- 
tion should never have for its text the 
degenerate, the commonplace, the inane, 
the crude. For, I repeat, here is an 
opportunity to augment the vocabulary, 
to purify the construction and to make 
“work grow play, adversity a winning 
fight,” by creating an atmosphere of 
high thought and pure expression 

You interpolate: “This isn’t what 
they get outside—this is too ideal.” I 
insist that our students will be better 
prepared for hard work, for an ener 
vating environment, for the very Bowery 
of realism if they are inoculated with 
the germs of professional pride, of am 
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bitious purpose, of pure speech. But, 
this is a digression. This B class is a 
strenuous period; many will be lost in 
innocuous desuetude, but the survivors 
will pass into the A class full of vigor, 
full of potent possibilities. They are now 
prepared for speed par excellence. They 
have had the foundation laid in the 
theory section, the superstructure has 
risen in the C class, the perfecting and 
ornamenting in the B class, and now 
attach the dynamo in the A class and 
send a speed current through the stu- 
dents. The heavy, toilsome tasks are 
done; accuracy and concentration, self- 
reliance and inspiration have been es- 
tablished, and now the power may be 
turned on at full voltage, and the stu- 
dents may rush or be rushed at an.ever- 
increasing speed. Having learned to 
depend upon themselves, confident in 
their outlines and encouraged by their 
enlarged vocabulary, they may be urged 
to the utmost. Now it is a matter of 
manual dexterity, of freedom of move- 
ment, of getting the hand to keep pace 
with the brain. And, behold! men and 
women are graduated only to begin the 
real battle. 

It is our duty and privilege to sys- 
tematize, expedite and dignify the de- 
tails of our profession, and it is in this 
spirit that I have presented a course 
pursued in the school which I represent. 

To recapitulate: We require our C 
class to write the kind of matter I have 
indicated as suitable for that division, 
at the rate of seventy-five words a min- 
ute, and to transcribe it at the rate of 
twenty words a minute. This class 
must finish the thirty-second lesson in 
the typewriting manual, “RATIONAL TyPE- 
WRITING,” before it is eligible to the pro- 
motional test. Our B class must finish 
the manual before taking the promotional 
test. Our class must finish the 
manual before taking the promotional 
test and write shorthand at a speed of 
ninety words a minute and transcribe 
it at the rate of twenty-two words a 
minute. 

Our A class must write one hundred 
words a minute for five minutes and 
transcribe it at the rate a twenty-five 
words a minute to secure promotion 
into the Model Office. 

There is perfect co-operation and 
interdependence between our Short- 
hand and Typewriting Departments, and 
each of our teachers gives careful at- 
tention to all the details of English and 
assists the head of that department i in 
every way. 


Remember 


It is wrong to say, “I allow to do so 
and so.” We should say, “I intend to 
do so and so.” 

Cognizance is pronounced as if it were 
spelled “connizance. 

Specialty is frequently mispronounced 

“speciality.” 

Say, The first two lines ; 
first lines. 

We reply to arguments, answer ques- 
tions, and respond to invitations. 

Say, “The Rise (pronounce like rice) 
of the Dutch Republic,” not “The Rize 
of the Dutch Republic.” 

Inspect and revise every word you 
write. Test the intelligibleness of your 
sentences by reading them aloud. Trans- 
late every obscure sentence into one that 
is perfectly clear. 

Remember, language denotes the man. 
If the way in which men express their 
thoughts is slipshod and mean it will be 
very difficult for their thoughts, them- 
selves, to escape being the same. 


not, The two 


Brevities 
Two of our letters contained the fol- 
lowing complimentary closings: 
“Your interesting reader,” “your re- 
spectable friend,” while one contained 
the word “distinguishization.” 


« * » 
Incognito — in-cog’-ni-to; common 
usage—adverb or adjective. It is some- 


times used as a noun, as also is incog- 
nita, in the feminine . 
x x x 

In writing to a stranger, a lady should 
precede her signature with Miss or Mrs. 
It sometimes happens that women en- 
gaged in business do not wish their sex 
to be recognized. These, in signing their 
names, may use their initials only; that 
is,-Mrs. Susan A. Smith may sign her- 
self, “S. A. Smith.” When this is done, 
strangers, in writing business letters, will 
address her as though she were a man. 

If the signature is that of a firm or 
corporation, the person writing the letter 
(or if dictated to a stenographer, the 
person dictating it) should sign the 
initial of his surname after the signa- 


ture; thus: A. C. McCriure & Co. 
Per J. 
This is done to fix the responsibility 
in case any question arises in connection 
with the letter. 
* + 
We have an envelope crowded with 
school announcements in which the Eng- 
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lish language has been dealt cruel blows 
One, for instance, states this fact: “The 
development of the students in English 
and Literature is especially pleasing,” 
etc., then follows a write-up by the prin 
cipal, from which we select two para 
graphs, showing that no matter how 
effectively English may be taught it is 
oftentimes not practiced : 

“Another thing of interest in connec- 
tion with the Commencement is the fact 
that each member of the class has already 
secured employment, and they will start 
out next Monday to ‘hammer out’ their 
careers as business men and women.” 

“She told of the jolly times that the 
college boys and girls had enjoyed to- 
gether and assured each of the class- 
mates that their work in the future would 
be closely watched by the faculty and by 


’ 


each of the members of the class.” 
. > >. 


Do you think it necessary to distin- 
guish between “et cetera” (etc.) and 
“and so forth’? I have always used 
the outline for “et cetera” given on 
page 154 for either of these expressions. 
but some teachers question this, and 
claim that on account of the slight dif- 
ference in meaning we should write 
“and-so-f"” (joined) for “and so forth.” 
An answer to this question either by 
letter or through the magazine, will be 
appreciated by—J. W. 


How to Make a Thorough 
Student in Shorthand 


By M. E. Austin, lowa Falls, lowa 


T the time when the student is 
preparing the third lesson of 
the manual he should have had 
review work so that he abso- 
lutely knows the first, besides 
having a good knowledge of the second. 
When advanced to the fourth lesson, he 
should know the first and second lessons 
for the reason given above and have a 
good knowledge of the third, and so on 
throughout the manual. Review is all- 
important; keep it up throughout the 
course. Make and assign each lesson 
according to the ability of the class. 
Memorize vowel tables and all rules, so 
that they can be written verbatim, or 
given orally word for word as in the 
manual, thus training the student to re- 
call readily, and make possible concert 
recitation. Number the rules for ref- 
erence. 

It is sometimes necessary to require 
a class to write the words a specific num 
ber of lines across the tablet, or the sen- 
tence a certain number of times. It is 
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beneficial to do a great dea! of reading 
backwards, speaking the phrase as a 
whole. Learn suffixes in order and the 


group. Do not permit 
the class to say “k” for “con,” “b” or 
“m” for “bility” or “ment.” To empha 
size this, pronounce words occasionally 
for the class to spell. Have all “Writing 
Exercises” in textbook submitted for 
correction, returning them to be recited 
as part of a subsequent lesson. Because 
of legibility, ease of execution, speed, 
and appearance, the correct slant be 
comes a very important factor. Do a 
great deal of board work, especially for 
beginners, carefully criticising it 

Begin dictation of words the 
day the student is in school, and dicta- 
tion of sentences according to the 
manual, requiring notes read three times 
and recited as a portion of the subse- 
quent lesson 


number in cach 


second 


Use “Progressive Exercises” in con 
nection with the manual and the Grecc 
WRITER in all classes. Give tests on 


eighteen divisions of the manual as 
passed, recording the- grade 

Permit classmates to exchange tablets, 
honestly criticising When necessary to 
divide a class, give a written examina 
tion combining results with daily class 
record. If below &5 per cent, the work 
should be reviewed with the class below 
After going through the book, review it 
to strengthen the student, using outside 
material for dictation. A grade of 90 
per cent should be required before leav 
ing the manual. Have a plan and see 
that students follow it. 

Accuracy of outlines from first to last; 
thoroughness of principles all the time 
Never tolerate indifferent, haphazard 
and careless work. 

Are you still tales that perfect work 
each day? That alone counts. 

* 4 * 
judicious phrase writ- 
ing, helps speed wonderfully. Make 1 
a rule to master a page or two in the 
phrase book each day, and at the end of 
a month you will be surprised at the 
in your efficiency. 


Phrase writing, 


increase 
* * * 

It soon came to be understood among 
the members of the board that the prin- 
cipal might be “all right,” but that he 
was “impractical.” That verdict pro- 
nounced on a man is, in three-fourths 
of America, as good as a death sen- 
tence—Philip Payne in “The Mills o 
Man.” 
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Business Letters—C. P. Ry. Lands 
(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


- Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greece. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Nicety of Execution 


HE first step towards nicety of 
shorthand execution is a neat, 
small style of writing. Such a 
style is also fascinating, because 
it is pleasing to the eye as well 
as facile to the hand. Anyone can ac 
quire it with proper practice. This in 
volves daily repetition work with especial 
attention to detail. 

Frequently pupils find repeated prac 
tice monotonous. This is because they 
do not execute it intelligently. They do 
not understand that it has a real value 
and purpose. <A year ago, at a conven- 
tion, | heard one teacher say that when 
he required his pupils to write the same 
word over and over again, to fill a cer- 
tain number of lines, they invariably be- 
came careless as they proceeded, and the 
last word was worse than all the rest 
There was undoubtedly good reason for 
this, for in my teaching I have insisted 
upon the very thing which he condemns, 
but, far from encountering the difficulty 
mentioned, I have met with gratifying 
and stimulating results to both the pupil 
and myself. Why? Because I explained 
the value of repeated practice; that it 
was assigned for a purpose, a twofold 
purpose, which nothing e!se could effect : 
the establishing of a correct style of 
writing, and the training of the pupil’s 
perseverance. By this, the pupil under- 
stood it as the only method of accom- 
plishing the desired result, and set about 
his task with resignation and encourage- 
ment. Certain it is that if he cannot 
write six copies of a simple exercise, 
and have the last better than the other 
five, it is the duty of his teacher to train 
him to do it. Otherwise, how can his 
perseverance undergo a much longer 
test? And, if a teacher is unable to hold 
his pupils to the kind of practice which, 
whether tiresome or not, is not only best, 
but absolutely necessary, he is obviously 
unfitted for his position. 

The form of practice which I have 
found least monotonous consists in se 
lecting a group of words, ins.ead of prac- 
ticing repeatedly on a single word. The 
illustrations and General Exercise words 
in the Manual are assigned, in groups 





of three, to fill a certain number of lines, 
generally six, after which six copies are 
made of all the words consecutively 
hese “solid copies” furnish a drill m 
passing from one outline to a new out 
line, and present the words in _ better 
form for reading practice. To prevent 
the formation of a slovenly style some 
further explanation is necessary with 
regard to preparation. It is the duty 
of the pupil, until he has finished the 
textbook, to copy each word, slowly and 
accurately, spelling and pronouncing it 
as he writes. He must bear in mind that 
he is to observe two things unfailingly: 
never to make an outline until he has 
looked at the copy first, and then to write 
it with the idea of reading if, and as if it 
were the one outline his teacher would 
select and criticise. He is not to glance 
at the longhand and guess at the short 
hand, writing from memory. How much 
memory has he to depend upon? His 
memory amounts to mere imagination 
He does not remember the exact curva 
ture of the A or G, or the slight perpen- 
dicular beginning at the point where the 
circle is joined to the straight line; he 
has not seen these forms enough to re 
member them. Indeed, he is barely fa 
miliar with their correct proportion 
\sk him, for instance, to take a slip of 
paper and compare, by actual measure 
ment, the length of his stroke and of 
that in the text, and with hardly an ex- 
ception he will be astonished at the dif- 
ference. (I have resorted to such minute 
comparison in extreme cases where it 
seemed impossible to reduce the size of 
the notes. It has almost invariably 
proved effectual, and often at the end 
of the first or second lesson the largest 
notes were well under control.) 

It is apparent, therefore, that the fixing 
of the correct style necessitates absolute 
adherence to the ferms in the textbook 
Ihe quickest and surest way to obtain it, 
and, in fact, the only way, 1s to give to 
repetition practice its correct attention 
It is out of the question to wait until 
the Manual is finished, with the idea of 
“touching up” one’s notes while review 
ing. That is too late! The pupil's style 
of writing is fixed long before the Man 
ual is finished. The hand soon accus- 
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Tenth Lesson Exercise 
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toms itself to incorrect forms, and nat- 
urally follows the same old path when 
these words occur again, except that it 
gradually deviates still farther from the 
standard, until the notes are beyond all 
hope of redemption. And, too, when the 
Manual is finished, there is other work 
to be done. The training of the hand 
is superseded, for a time, by the training 
of the mind, until both are ready to act 
in harmony in rapid practice. Manual 
facility must be developed to such a fine 
point that all the energies may be con- 
centrated upon mental formation of out- 
lines, so that the hand instantly jots 


down what the mind conceives. There 
is no time to think of correct proportion 
and other details of manual execution. 
It is at this point that the results of care- 
ful repetition practice begin to show 
themselves most noticeably. Review 
periods may be devoted to theory, new 
matter, outside reading, and other things 
now presenting themselves to broaden 
the pupil’s general efficiency as a stenog- 
rapher; but this does not, of course, 
apply to the student who has slighted 
his daily textbook practice in any way, 
for he, alas! will find no time for these 
things, or, in fact, for anything but to 
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begin all over again and reconstruct his Tenth Lesson 


style of writing—this, too, with a dis- 
couraged heart, and the end as far off 
as when he first took up the study. 

Eliminate, therefore, from your prac- 
tice all that is original and imaginary. 
Follow the standard in the text as an 
ideal, which has the added encourage- 
ment of being attainable. When you 
discover original and erroneous tenden- 
cies in your early work, correct them at 
once; they will lead to a deviation from 
that perfect style of shorthand writing 
without which no stenographer can hope 
to attain lasting and enviable success. 


Par. 126: The pure diphthongs are 
U, Ow, Oi, I (fifth lesson). Other 
vowel combinations since studied form 
impure diphthongs, and in these combi- 
nations it is often not only convenient, 
but perfectly safe and advisable to omit 
one of the vowels. 

Par. 128: Words written according 
to this rule cannot be misread. If a 
circle vowel were intended between K 
and M in “come,” it would be inserted 
to avoid the angle; the downward hook 
would be as easily inserted as omitted, 
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since there would be an angle either way, 
and the upward hook alone could, there 
fore, be implied. 


Par. 132: The dot for A must be on 
the line—not above, as for H. 
Par. 134: “Ings” is represented by S 


to the left for two reasons: it is the 
same form as would be used in writing 
this syllable in full; and, secondly, the 
comma § treated in a similar manner 
represents “icity, acity, ocity,” Par. 174. 

Par. 135: Of most importance in this 
paragraph is the distinction between 
“hundred” and “million.” M is placea 
alongside for “million”—not underneath 
the figure. This is absolutely necessary 
for a safe distinction between two very 
important forms. In this connection, the 


WRITING OF FIGURES 


deserves special mention. The student 
should be drilled in writing figures rap 
idly and legibly, as well as shorthand 
characters. When jotted down hastily 
in dictation they are likely to resemble 
some shorthand form, or be so indis 
tinctly written as to conflict with each 
other or be absolutely illegible. Every 
precaution must be taken, therefore, to 
insure legibility. Pupils forget that, un- 
like doubtful shorthand outlines, which 
may be often deciphered by the aid of 
the context, figures must be relied upon 
for what they really are. 


Eleventh Lesson 


The General Exercise in this lesson 
furnishes the best method of memorizing 
the prefixes. After reading Par. 140, 
make at least twelve careful copies of 
all the words in the lesson. Then prac- 
tice reading your notes, devoting § as 
much time to this as to writing them. 

Par. 143: The application of this par- 
agraph is not confined to positive and 
negative words alone. Compare the 
kind of words in which the prefix is 
used—employ, enlarge, unjust, impart, 
invite, page 73—with those in which it is 
not used: immaterial, immortal, un- 
nerved, inner, innate. In the latter the 
prefix is followed by a vowel. From this 
it is evident that the limitation to the 
use of En and Em extends to all words 
where a vowel follows the prefix, al- 
though the positive and negative words 
necessitated the rule, since they would 
conflict. 

Par. 144: For the sake of analogy, 
compare the formation of the compound 
prefixes with that of the compound 
words in Par. 95, the compound prelixes 
being formed by simply joining simple 


prefixes given in Par. 141. The value 
of the prefix is more readily apparent 
in the compounds, the latter occurring in 
long words. The words in Par. 144 are 
illustrations of Par. 112. The termina- 
tions dropped in such words as “incon- 
testable” and “inexplicable” afford brief, 
legible outlines for hard words: The 
student can see for himself that these 
forms are perfectly legible and cannot 
possibly represent any other words. 

Inex, unin, unim, are compound pre 
fixes, hence the omission of the initial 
vowel 

The irregular compounds consist of 
prefixes in this lesson and the previous 
lesson, while the regular compounds con- 
tain only prefixes presented in this les- 
son. 

The words in Par. 146 occur very fre- 
quently in business letters as well as 
general matter. S is turned to the right 
in “excellent” and “exercise” to show the 
prefix 


The Federation Program 

Mr. Robert C. Spencer, President of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, is displaying considerable energy 
and executive ability in arranging the 
details of the program of the next meet- 
ing. In a recenf letter Mr. Spencer says: 

“The programs of the several de- 
partments and of the general sessions 
will be rich and inspiring. I cordially 
invite communications and suggestions 
respecting the meeting and the pro- 
grams of the several departments and 
the general sessions.” 

We hope that all teachers will give 
Mr. Spencer their cordial co-operation. 


Commercial High Schools 


The monograph on Commercial Edu- 
cation in High Schools, prepared by the 
committee appointed by the Department 
of Business Education of the Nationai 
Educational Association, has been pub 
lished by the University of the State of 
New York, Albany, as Bulletin K 23, 
price 20 cents 

In addition to the report of the com- 
mittee and the papers prepared by those 
selected to discuss each of the several 
groups of studies, the monograph con- 
tains articles by Dean C. W. Haskins, 
Regent Edward Lauterbach, Prof. 
George W. Sanford, Hon. William P. 
Wilson and Dean Joseph French 
Johnson 

D. W. Sprincer, Chairman. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 











Questions and Answers 


Prizes: For best published reply i ~ 1 issue, $1.00; 
for each published reply, 





Question 

I would like to ask you a question 
I find that in making carbon copies, the 
paper seems to crinkle up. and make 
marks on the under paper like branches 
of trees Now, tree branches make 
very pretty pictures, but they do not 
look nice on a carbon copy of a letter. 
Can you suggest any method by which 
I may avoid this, or any remedy if it 
cannot be avoided? Erasing does not 
seem to be effective Perhaps I should 
not admit using an eraser, but I am 
sorry to say I do sometimes. I do try 
to avoid it, for I know it is a bad habit 
for a stenographer, and I do not like it 
The copy never looks so nice.—L. A. Y. 

Answer 

I had trouble like the one mentioned 
by L. A. Y. on page 426, July Writer, 
but after adopting a simple device, which 
I will try to describe, I have no further 
trouble 

Cut a piece of typewriting paper about 
five inches wide and the full width of 
the sheet in length. Fold in the middle 
lengthwise, smoothing the fold as you 
would in folding a letter. Prepare the 
carbons for the machine in the usual 
way. Place the upper end of the pre- 
pared carbons between the two wings 
of the folded paper, pressing them well 
up into the crease, making a muzzle, as 
it were, for the carbons. Take hold 
firmly on both sides with thumb and 
forefinger and insert into machine; turn 
through until the folded paper comes 
out on top, then turn paper back to the 
proper point for writing—W. W. Hall, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Question 
Can you advise me as to the best 
course to pursue to obtain a position as 
court reporter? I have had experience 
in a law office, am familiar with legal 
terms, and have done considerable gen- 
eral reporting work.—R. N. D. 
Answer 
In answer to the above question we 
quote the following extracts from the 
writings of that well-known reporter, 
H. W. Thorne: 
I shall assume your age to be be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years, 
and that you are fitted by education 


ind intellect to begin preparation for 
and to become, a court reporter. 

Familiarity with law language and 
legal procedure, and the technicalities 
with which both bristle, must exist in 
order to properly report trials of law 
suits. Hence, I advise that you imme- 
diately obtain a position as stenographic 
amanuensis in a law office Failing to 
do so, accept employment as amanuen- 
sis, or assistant, to a law reporter I 
am in favor of commencing in the law 
office 

Assuming that you secure the latter 
sort of position, you should have some 
leisure time to devote to reading Begin 
a systematic course of law reading. 
say some good work on Contracts, and 
also a work on procedure or practice in 
your State. Take dictation from such 
works, and from books of legal forms, 
which are to be found in every law 
library. Your employer will gladly 
permit you to make use of such books, 
and, doubtless, will assist you with ad- 
vice and in other ways 

You cannot fit yourself in months to 
do law reporting, and it may require 
months to become proficient, and com- 
petent to properly perform the exacting 
duties of the vocation. 

You must first lay the foundation by 
acquiring a knowledge of the law it- 
self, superficial though it may be. Oth- 
erwise, you would be constantly ham- 
pered in recording, and afterwards in 
reading. your notes of legal proceed- 
ings. * 

Assuming that you are competent in 
every way to fill the court reporter's 
chair, I advise getting in touch with the 
candidate of your party for District 
Judge, and his political friends and fol- 
lowing; let them know that you desire 
appointment, and do all you can honor- 
ably and legitimately to further the 
nomination and election of your candi- 
date. 

You may meet this obstacle: a law- 
yer of sufficient practice and promi- 
nence to become a candidate for the 
office mentioned, has, in his office, o1 
has had act for him, a stenographer in 
whose qualifications he has confidence 
If an applicant, it is probable that the 
stenographer would be appointed by 
the candidate, if successful. 

That is what I meant by getting “in 
touch” with the candidate. If, for in- 
stance, you could get into the office of 
the candidate who is to be the future 
judge, you would advance your cause 
considerably. 
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Why is the circle placed outside the 
curve in “tenacious” ?—B. K. 
Answer 
See Par. 25. “Ten” is an oblique curve 
and the circle is therefore placed on the 
outside. Other examples are: intima- 
tion, shamed, giant, shanty. 


To Be Answered 

Please explain which is correct: Mann 
& Company, contractor or contractors. 

Wilhelm-Griesser Construction Com- 
pany, contractor or contractors. 

In using these firm names as subjects 
should singular or plural verbs be used? 

Hobbs & Company,.a corporation; 
The Collins Company, a partnership; 
Globe & Meredith.—E. H. 

* * * 

Will you kindly answer, through the 
columns of the Writer, which form is 
correct? 

“Mr. L. E. Norris, Sec. and Treas., 

8.-S. 8S. & I. Co., 
New York City.” 
Or 
“L. E. Norris, Sec. and Treas., 
8.-S. 8S. & I. Co., 
New York City.” 

In writing to an officer of a company 
is it correct to speak of him in the 
third person, as for instance, in writ- 
ing to the above named person to say: 

“Mr. Norris will remember that this 
matter was brought up at the time 
when these heavy shipments were sent 
us, and that, etc.”"—W. W. 


Still Expanding 

Hill’s Business College, Sedalia, Mo., 
has just closed a very successful school 
year. We remember when our good 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Hill began with a 
little class of students in the evenings. 
Four years ago they started the day 
school with four pupils; this year the 
enrollment was about four hundred. 

In a recent letter Mr. Hill said: “We 
awarded a handsome gold medal to the 
student that would turn out the most 
perfect typewriting work, commencing 
September first and ending June first, 
M. Frank Adams, of Otterville, Mo. 
won the prize. We had some very fine 
typewriting work turned in and it was 
a great stimulus to the students. The 
textbook used was Rational Typewrit- 
ing. We placed eight students with the 
Dawes’ Commission, at Muskogee, I. T. 
—government positions at three dollars 
per day.” 


A Live Exhibit 


If you visit the great exposition in St. 
Louis do not fail to see the interesting 
Business College Exhibit located in the 
northwest corner of the Palace of Edu- 
cation. You will find there a live busi- 
ness college in full swing, with demon- 
strations in rapid typewriting and rapid 
shorthand writing every few minutes. 
These demonstrations are viewed by 
large audiences of interested and enthu- 
siastic spectators. 

At the Business College Exhibit in St. 
Louis Mr. R. P. Kelley has lately added 
a riting of foreign 
sasenaes in shorthand from the dictation 
of people in the audience. He has now 
successfully taken dictation in over 
twenty languages. These demonstrations 
are intensely interesting to the specta- 
tors, and are frequently applauded. 





Abbreviations 

How do you hold your notebook—in a 
businesslike way? 

* * . 

If you cannot read your notes fluently, 
there is something wrong with your 
shorthand outlines, and you should find 
out what it is before proceeding further. 

* * 7 


Always bear in mind that shorthand 
is of little use, no matter how rapidly 
it is written, unless the notes can be 
accurately transcribed. 

x 7~ ” 

The TYPEWRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC 
Wor tp is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
and its verbatim reports of the proceed- 
ings are of permanent value to all inter- 
ested in shorthand. 

* + * 

One of the most important principles 
in education is, that what a pupil does 
for and by himself educates him. The 
highest form of teaching consists, then, 
in setting a student to gain knowledge 
for himself by the exercise of his own 
native powers.—Payne. 

- 


I do believe that within a century 
correspondence between persons of the 
same tongue will be carried on in some 
form of shorthand. I regard that as a 
certainty, because I believe the stress 
and the pressure of civilized life will 
make it an absolute necessity, whether 
we wish it or not—Lord Rosebery at the 
International Shorthand Congress. 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Rowland Business College, 


Columbus, Ohio, to whom 
to this department 


all communications relating 
be addressed. 





Advice to Students 
By H. T. Boulden, Columbus, Ohic 


O the students, who have been 
studying shorthand and type- 
writing for three months, and 
then feel that they are ready 
to accept a position of any 
kind, we say by all means give up the 
idea. If you have been through your 
manuai, start all over again, and keep 
agoing, because—ah, there’s the rub— 
because. Do you want to be a cheap 
stenographer or do you want to be one 
who will command a large salary? Too 
many students start in the battle only 
half pocpened. They get a position that 
pays $5 per week, and there they stick, 
never thinking how much better it 
would be for them to devote their spare 
time to a study of their manual. They 
feel that they are stenographers in all 
that the word implies and continue in 
the same rut through the rest of their 
lives. It would be far better if every 
school in the country would compel each 
student to spend one year in mastering 
the course of shorthand and typewriting. 

Setting sail on a business career is an 
important matter. You should be well 
equipped. Nothing so well assures a 
satisfactory start and ultimate success 
as a thorough knowledge of your chosen 
profession. It is a work that is daily 
increasing in demand. It brings you in 
contact with men who are able to pro- 
mote you if you are competent and have 
the ability. To secure this confidence 
you must do your work well. You must 
not only be a rapid and accurate short- 
hand writer, but you must be an expert 
typewriter operator. While a good sys- 
tem of shorthand is important, it is even 
of greater importance that you become 
familiar with the typewriting machine 
that you are most likely to be called 
upon to operate when you apply for a 
position. Your success in securing em- 
ployment will depend largely upon this. 
After you have gotten the foundation 
of shorthand and can operate a type- 
writer, you are ready to start out, but 
do not expect to find a bed of roses or 
willing hands to push you on to success. 
You must make your way. First, you 





must cast out of your mind all forms of 
timidity and fear. Do not tolerate for 
a moment diffidence of yourself or your 
prospective employer. Banish the mem 
ory of past or recent reverses. This man 
you are going to deal with knows abso- 
lutely nothing about them. To him, if 
you wish, you may figure as a conqueror 
fresh from victory and radiant with 
enthusiasm and knowledge dangling at 
your belt. I would advise you to assume 
this attitude in your own mind and 
manner. Think only of what a good 
stenographer you are and what an easy 
position you have to fill. Think all this 
and feel it all, and act as if it were all 
true in every particular, and the energy 
of your own thoughts will propel them 
to him and bring almost infallibly the 
result you wish. 

“Success, ” as Richard Le Gallienne 
says, “consists in getting out of yourself 
all that is good in you.” This persist- 
ence, in spite of momentary rebuffs, 
which the coward terms failure, is the 
choicest element in the quality of cour- 
age. It is one of all others in which a 
stenographer cannot afford to be de 
ficient. 

Having secured your position, it is 
now, to use a street urchin’s articula- 
tion, “up to you to make good.” If you 
have conscientiously. mastered the les- 
sons in your manual dnd are able to use 
a typewriter, you have set your sail on 
a business career well, and it now re- 
mains for you, as “doth the little busy 
bee improve each shining hour.’ 


Figure and Uppercase Drills 


As an aid in writing figures on shift- 
key machines and training the fingers to 
make the proper reach for capitals on 
the double keyboard, we submit the 
accompanying plate to illustrate our 
method of instruction. In the first and 
second drills in figure writing, place all 
the fingers on the keys of the upper 
bank. The first drill assigns the keys to 
the proper fingers, while the second 
drill is an alternate rapid-fingering ex- 
ercise. In the third drill, bring the 
fingers into position on the middle bank 
This exercise trains the proper finger- 
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2345 6789- 
2345 6789- 
2345 6789- 
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FIGURE DRILLS ON SHIFT-KEY MACHINES. 


Drill 1. 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 


Drill 2. 


2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2245 
2345 6789- 2345 6789- 2345 


-29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 
~29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 
~29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 -29384756 


a2 
a2 
a2 


2" 
2" 


83 
s3 
83 


O' Day 
0’ Day 
O'Day 


Drill 3. 
d4 £5 h6 j7 k8 19 ;- a2 s3 a4 £5 h6 j7 k8 19 ;- a2 s3 
d4 £5 h6 j7 k8 19 ;- a2 83 d4 f5 h6 j7 k6 19 ;- a2 83 
a4 £5 h6 j7 k8 19 ;- a2 s3 dé £5 h6 j7 k6 19 ;- a2 s3 
Drill 4. 
4$ 54 6 7& 8' 9( -) 2" 5h 6_ 7& 8' 9{ -) 2" 3 
4% 5% 6_ 7& 8' 9( -) 2" SE 4s 5H 6 7% B' 9( -) 2" 3 
4$ 5h 6_ 76 8' 9( -) 2" SF 4$ Se 6 7& 8' 9( -) 2" 3 
Drill 5. 
& Co. 684 (95%) bags pure "Star” salt, $2 -37--10% off. 
& Co. 684 (95#) bags pure “Star” salt, $2.37--10% off. 
& Co. 684 (95#) bags pure "Star" salt, £0 '37--10% off. 


ecccen ) 








CAPITAL LETTER EXERCISES FOR DOUBLE KEYBOARD. 
Drill 1. 
aA sS dD fF gG hH jJ kK 1L ;: aA sS aD fF gG hH jJ kK ll ;: 
eA sS aD fF gG hH jJ kK 1L ;: 8A 8S aD fF gG hH jJ kK lL ;: 
eA sS dD fF gG hH jJ kK 1L ;: 8&4 8S dD fF gG-hH jJ kK ll ;: 
Drill 2 
aQ sW dE fR gT hY jU kI 10 ;P aQ sW dE fR gT h¥Y jU kI 10 ;P 
aQ sW dE fR gT hY jU kI 10 ;P aQ sW dE fR gT hY¥Y jU kI 10 ;P 
aQ sW d= fR gT h¥Y jU kI 10 ;P aQ sW dE fR gT hY¥Y jU kI 10 ;P 
Drill 3. 
az sX aC fV gB hd jMk? 1_ ;- aZ sxX aC fV gB hd j& k? 1_ ;- 
aZ sX dC fV gB hd jM k? 1_ ;- aZ sX dC f7 gB hd (Mk? 1_ ;- 
aZ eX dC fV gB hN jM k? 1_ ;- aZ sX dC f7 gB hd jM k? 1_ ;- 
reach for the various fingers and other tended which are to be used. The 


characters. 


slightly forward, the fingers should make 
most of the reach, only those being ex- 


While the hand is moving 


fourth drill is intended to get the upper- 
case characters associated with the fig- * 
ures on their respective keys. 


In writ- 
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ing this, pronounce the figures and 
characters: as 2 quotation, 3 pounds, 
dollars, 5 per cent, etc. If the figures 
are associated with the proper fingers 
and the upper characters are associated 
with the figures as indicated, they can 
be easily remembered. The last drill con- 
tains all the small figures and characters 
of the upper bank. These drills should be 
written until there is no hesitancy in 
any of the combinations 

The memorizing of the upper case on 
double-keyboard machines may be facili- 
tated by observing the following in- 
structions in connection with the drills 
given in the lower part of the accom- 
panying plate. The first drill contains 
the central idea of our theory of oper- 
ating the double keyboard. In going 
from the lower to the upper case, there 
is practically but one hand-reach to 
learn—from the lower middle bank to 
the upper middle bank. In this drill, 
train the hands to make this reach. It 
may be necessary to watch them for 
awhile to properly guide them, but with 
a little careful practice on this exercise 
the student will be able to make the 
reach unerringly 

In the second drill, the hand-shift is 
the same as before, the particular finger 
to be used being well drawn in to strike 
its key of the lower capital bank. Or if 
the operator’ prefers, the lower capital 
bank may be operated by only a slight 
forward movement of the hands, con- 
fining the manipulation chiefly to finger 
extension The compactness of the 
double keyboard easily permits of this 

In the third drill, the hand-shift is the 
same as in the first. As the hand is 
making the usual reach, the proper fin- 
ger should be thrown forward to bring 
it over the letter of the upper capital 
bank which it is to strike. The finger 
extension in this case is the same as in 
striking any lower case key of the upper 
bank. 

We recommend that every student 
practice the drills presented until they 
can be written with facility. After this 
has been accomplished, other combina- 
tions should be taken up. No time is 
lost that is devoted to exercises which 
will promote accuracy and speed. 


+ * * 


Don’t fail to read Mr. Boulden’s most 
excellent article elsewhere in this de- 
partment. It is from the pen (or, should 
we say, the typewriter?) of one who has 
had several years’ experience placing 
stenographers, and has been in a position 


to observe and know why so many be 
ginners fail, or at least find it hard to 
get a foothold in the profession 


A Correction = 

Mr. Chas. M. Auffret writes us from 
Costa Rica, where he has established a 
class in shorthand. In his letter he says 

The May issue of the Gregg Writer 
is just to hand, and I have found it 
very interesting Yet, if you will allow 
me, I would say that what appears on 
page 352 about King Menelik’s type- 
writer is rather burlesque, and you 
have not been rightly informed. I have 
many friends in Abyssinia, subjects of 
Menelik, who are extremely clever and 
have received an education far superior 
to that given in most of the American 
universities. Later on I will take the 
liberty of sending you the right infor- 
mation Menelik speaks at least four 
different modern languages perfectly 
and has possessed typewriters for many 
years. 

The information given about his Ma)j- 
esty of Abyssinia was furnished by one 
of the typewriter companies, and we are 
glad to make this correction 


A Good Suggestion 

| have often had occasion to make 
corrections in instruments after they 
were bound, and many times there were 
several copies to be corrected, requiring 
a great deal of time in removing the 
fasteners. Until recently it was my 
custom to unfasten them and correct 
each sheet separately, when by accident 
1 discovered that any sheet in an instru- 
ment could be inserted in the machine 
backwards, by first running in a guide 
sheet, an ordinary letter-head. Very few 
machines will admit the fasteners and 
without a guide sheet it is impossible 
to insert any part of a bound instru- 
ment in such a way that corrections can 
be made. 

If you think this suggestion might be 
valuable to your readers, | would be glad 
to see it appear in an early number of 
the GrecG WriTER. E. V. CHANEY. 


Be a_ well-informed stenographer. 
Read everything pertaining to your pro- 
fession, and learn what is going on in 
the world of business 

* + * 


The business man gauges the capability 
of a stenographer by the finished prod- 
uct—the typewritten transcript. There- 
fore practice diligently to acquire a 
thorough command of the typewriter. 
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The Story of a Challenge 


T will be remembered that some 

time ago we thoroughly ex- 
posed the deception practiced 
upon the members of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation by a certain reporter in giving 
what purported to be an impromptu 
blackboard exhibition of speed writing 
on “new” matter—a performance which 
was sprung upon the association with 
the knowledge and connivance of the 
presiding officer. 

The exposure was brought about by 
the audacious attempt of Messrs. An- 
drew J. Graham & Co. to represent the 
impromptu test as a genuine perform- 
ance, and to use it to the detriment of 
all other systems. To divert the natural 
indignation and disgust of the profes- 
sion, those who took part in the de- 
ception launched an avalanche of invec- 
tive and venomous abuse at the editor 
of this magazine. This had the natural 
effect of confirming the bad impression 
already made by the exposure, and in 
arousing the indignation of the fair- 
minded teachers and writers everywhere, 
regardless of system affiliations. 

Andrew J. Graham & Co. were com- 
pelled to withdraw their misleading ad- 
vertisement, but in doing so they felt it 
necessary to do something heroic—and 
they issued a challenge for a speed con- 
test between Graham and Gregg writers 
The challenge, dated March 22, 1904, 
and published in the TypewrITER AND 
PuHonocrapHic Wortp for April, was as 
follows : 





The Challenge 


We will deposit $500 with any na- 
tional bank im’ New York City, if the 
Gregg Publishing Company will deposit 
an equal amount in the same bank, as 
prize money, to be competed for by 
writers of the Graham and Gregg sys- 
tems, upon conditions to be mutually 
agreed upon by representatives of both 
firms; the winning writers of the con- 
test to receive the whole of the $1,000. 


The Acceptance 


In the next issue, we replied as fol- 
lows: 

I accept the Graham challenge with 
alacrity; and I have forwarded a certi- 
fied check for $500 to my New York 
representative, with instructions to de- 
posit it in any bank in New York 
named by Andrew J. Graham & Co. 

As the challenged party, I suggest 
the following conditions: 

(1) The contest to be between writers 
of Gregg Shorthand and writers of the 


Graham system who have _ acquired 
their knowledge of that system from 
Graham's Handbook. 

(2) Writers of equal length of ex- 
perience to be contestants. 

(3) The contest to take place at the 
next convention of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association. 

(4) The committee to conduct the 
contest to consist of seven members of 
the association-—three teachers of Gra- 
ham Shorthand selected by Andrew J. 
Graham & Co., three teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand selected by me, and these 
six members to agree upon a teacher 
of some other system to act as chair- 
man of the committee. 


Notes on the Above Conditions 


Gregg Shorthand was published in 
America in pamphlet form a little over 
ten years ago; in book ferm it was 
published nearly seven years ago. 
Among the comparatively few writers 
in different parts of the country who 
acquired it eight or ten years ago there 
are, doubtless, many expert writers. 
but I have no personal knowledge of 
their capabilities. As my school in 
Chicago was established over seven 
years ago, I am willing that the con- 
test be open to writers of up to eight 
years’ experience. The Gregg writers 
I have now in view for the contest 
have written shorthand from four to 
six years, but I have enough confidence 
in them and in the system to believe 
that they can out-distance Graham 
writers of eight years’ experience. 

As this contest would draw an im- 
mense attendance to the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association, and be of 
interest to all teachers and writers, I 
suggest that a motion be made at the 
first session of the association to per- 
mit the contest being held: failing 
which, it can take place some evening 
during the convention. 

The committee, when appointed, can 
discuss and settle all minor details, 
and, to save time, I would suggest that 
Andrew J. Graham & Co. now corre- 
spond with me direct, so that conditions 
may be promptly arranged and definite 
announcements made in an early issue 
of the World. 


In the same issue there was a letter 
from our New York representative, Mr. 
Charles M. Miller, in which he said: 


This is to inform you that I have re- 
ceived that check, and that I have 
called in person upon Mr. Sexton, the 
manager for A. J. Graham & Co., in- 
forming him of the fact that his chal- 
lenge has been accepted, that I had 
the deposit, and that I awaited his in- 
structions as to what bank to deposit 
the same in. Mr. Sexton said that he 
would draw his check tomorrow and 
call upon me with final instructions. 
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The Retreat 

To the astenishment of everyone the 
same issue of the Wortp contained a 
long advertisement from Andrew J. 
Graham & Co. declining the very rea- 
sonable suggestions made in our letter 
and making all kinds of ridiculous 
stipulations. Among other things the 
advertisement said: 

We feel justified in declining to ac- 
cept their suggestions to limit the con- 
test to persons who have not had over 
eight years’ experience, * * * the 
contest take place at the convention 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association to be held in St. Louis next 
August. 

The committee to conduct the con- 
test to consist of two professional re- 
porters who write the Gregg system, 
to be appointed by Mr. Gregg, and two 
who write the Graham system, to be 
appointed by ourselves. These four to 
appoint a fifth, who is not a writer of 
either system, to act as chairman of 
the committee. 

That there be three trials of ten min- 
utes each, with intermissions of ten 
minutes each. The matter to be writ- 
ten to be printed matter that has ac- 
tually been spoken and stenographic- 
ally reported. One test to be on legal 
argument; one on the testimony of a 
medical expert, and one on political 
debate. The writers all to compete at 
once. The reader to be selected by a 
majority of the writers. But if a mi- 
nority should be dissatisfied with the 
reading they may have a different 
reader, and all the contestants may 
have a second trial on another selec- 
tion of matter from each class. But 
only the notes of one test of each class 
of matter need be transcribed. The 
transcripts to be made in the presence 
of the committee, and no person to 
hold communication with any contest- 
ant during the transcription. The notes 
and transcripts to be turned over to 
the committee. 


Forcing the Issue 

Our reply was, in part, as follows: 

This whole controversy started at the 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—and there it should end. Before 
that association, composed as it is of 
writers and teachers of all systems, we 
are both certain of fair play. If the 
contest is held before the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association the 
committee should be _ selected from 
that body, and it does not make any 
particular difference to me how many 
members constitute that committee. 
Your elaborate stipulations about the 
kind of matter to be dictated manifest 
a desire to throw obstacles in the way 
of a contest, and are evidently framed 
to fit the one reporter of life-long ex- 
perience on whom you rely. I think 


that the matter to be dictated and the 
nature cf it may be safely and properly 
left to the committee appointed to con- 
duct the contest. If writers of equal 
experience are contestants, you will 
find me willing to meet you more than 
half-way as to the kind of matter to be 
dictated. 

Still the Graham people kept dodging 
the issue, and it became clear to every- 
one that the challenge was, in common 
parlance, a “bluff” which was “called” 
by our acceptance. Many Graham 
teachers and writers were so astonished 
that the Graham people should hesitate 
over a contest on equal conditions that 
they began to investigate, and, as a re- 
sult, the forward movement recetved an- 
other great impetus. 

An Indignant, Protest 

The next contribution to the con- 
troversy in the TyPEwriTeR AND PHONO- 
GRAPHIC Wor.tp was a letter from that 
well-known Graham reporter, Mr. A. B. 
Hoover, Official Reporter, Seventeenth 
Judicial District of Iowa, from which 
we will quote somewhat fully, as his 
letter is such a manly one, and voices 
the sentiments of the profession in gen- 
eral : 

Out of the controversy between An- 
drew J. Graham & Co. and John R. 
Gregg. over an alleged speed contest 
before the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association, Graham & Co. threw 
down the gauntlet to Mr. Gregg in 
order that the merits or superiority of 
the two systems might be determined 
through a contest of writers of the two 
systems. Mr. Gregg promptly accepted 
the challenge, and named the terms 
upon which the writers should compete, 
as he had a perfect right to do, being 
the party challenged. 

It is humiliating to at least one 
Graham writer to now note the manner 
in which Graham & Co. apparently seek 
to evade the contest by proposing rules 
wholly favorable to themselves, by re- 
quiring that the contesting writers 
shall not be limited to any number of 
years’ experience. This would be wholly 
unfair to Mr. Gregg and the writers 
of his system, as I understand it, as it 
is hardly to be supposed that there are 
any writersin the world. whatever sys- 
tem they may write, who can compete 
in a general way with such veteran 
reporters as Irland, Dement, Rose, De- 
vine, et al., who, by their long experi- 
ence as professional reporters, do not 
know the limit of their capabilities in 
the reporting business; and to pit 
writers of this kind against less ex- 
perienced writers of other systems de- 
termines nothing; it would be just as 
sensible, under such conditions, to pit 
writers of the same system against 
each other. 
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The best way to determine the ques- 
tion of superiority in a matter of this 
kind is to take contestants of substan- 
tially the same number of years actual 
experience as writers. I have no par- 
ticular reason for inferring that Gra- 
ham & Co. expect to pick any of the 
gentlemen named as contestants to 
represent their system, but it is fair to 
assume, under the conditions theyinsist 
upon, that they will choose from their 
line of old reporters of equal ability as 
the ones named. 

Notwithstanding the fact that | am 
an enthusiastic Graham writer, preju- 
diced almost—and have been using that 
system for a number of years, and, like 
other Graham writers, believe it is 
without an equal for all classes of re- 
portorial work—yet it is manifestly 
unfair now for Graham & Co. to shield 
themselves behind their breastworks of 
old reporters and’ propose to shove them 
upon the less experienced troops of 
Mr. Gregg. Messrs. Graham & Co. 
should accept the terms willingly of 
Mr. Gregg, on the proposition of enter- 
ing writers of practically the same 
number of years’ experience, anywhere, 
I should say, from six months to eight 
years. If they cannot do this they 
practically admit, in effect, at least, 
that Graham writers of only eight 
years’ experience cannot compete with 
Gregg writers of the same experience. 

In my opinion, this whole contro- 
versy, together with the alleged test 
out of which it grew, is a miserable 
farce, and should never have reached 
the proportions it has. First, it was 
a despicable act to cause it to appear 
that the exhibition given by Mr. Irland 
and Mr. Kelley had a semblance of a 
contest. Second, if Mr. Gregg did not 
want it to appear as such he should 
not have allowed Mr. Kelley to follow 
so closely the exhibition of Mr. Irland. 
Third, Mr. Kelley should have had dic- 
tated to him matter with which he was 
as familiar in a general way as was 
Mr. Irland with the matter dictated to 
him. As Mr. Irland well said, nothing 
is unfamiliar to a writer of his experi- 
ence. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Graham & Co. 
should waive their demand as to the 
condition above discussed, and meet 
Mr. Gregg on the “equal experience” 
proposition. Under no other conditions 
would it be considered a fair and im- 
partial contest of merit. 


More Dodging 

Forced unwillingly to make some 
show of adhering to their challenge, 
Graham & Co. at length agreed to the 
equal-terms condition, but they did so 
with certain stipulations which they 
knew we could not accept. They insisted 
that the contest take place in St. Louis, 
where the Reporters’ Association wa’ to 
meet in August, and that the members 





of the committee consist of reporters 
Our reply was, in part, as follows: 

1 As the controversy started at the 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and arose out of your attempt to 
misrepresent the exhibition of black- 
board writing given by Mr. Irland and 
Mr. Kelley, the contest to settle the 
matter should be held before that body. 

2. The National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association is manifestly the only body 
before which an absolutely fair contest 
could be conducted, because it is com- 
posed of writers and teachers of all 
systems, anxious to learn and use what 
is best. . 

3. As Iam a member of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association, and 
not a member of the Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, I prefer that whatever benefit 
may be derived from the large attend- 
ance attracted by this contest, and the 
publicity given to it, shall accrue to 
the benefit of the association to which 
I belong. 

4. Everyone knows that the Re- 
porters’ Association is composed almost 
exclusively of old, experienced report- 
ers, who learned the systems most in 
vogue when they studied shorthand— 
the Graham or the Pitman—and conse- 
quently the entire management of this 
contest would be in their hands. In 
other words,’ our young writers would 
be surrounded by a hostile atmosphere. 
and work under the worst possible con- 
ditions. The president and chairman 
of the Reporters’ Association is the 
author of a system, so is the first vice- 
president; the chairman of the com- 
mittee of publication is a Pitmanic 
publisher, and the official organ is 
published by the author of a Pitmanic 
text-book, while the secretary is a 
well-known Graham writer. 

When you specified that the commit- 
tee to conduct the contest should con- 
sist of an equal number of Graham re- 
porters and Gregg reporters, you were 
doubtless aware that while we have 
a number of official reporters—young 
as the system is—not one of them is a 
member of the Reporters’ Association, 
so that it would be impossible for me 
to comply with your conditions in any 
event; and even if it were possible. 
our young representatives would be at 
a decided disadvantage in dealing with 
the older men who would represent 
you. Your insistence upon the contest 
being held at the Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, under these conditions, therefore. 
casts a doubt upon the sincerity of 
your desire for a _ contest. In the 
words of Mr. Hoover, you apparently 
seek to evade a contest by proposing 
conditions wholly favorable to your- 
selves. 

The chief reason you assign for hold- 
ing the contest before the Reporters’ 
Association is that the meeting is to 
be held during the vacation of the pro- 
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fessional reporters. The time at which 
the National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation is held—Christmas week—is 
just as much of a vacation time, so that 
the reason assigned by you has no force 
whatever. 

To this Graham & Co. replied that they 
insisted on the contest taking place at 
St. Louis at the time mentioned. In the 
course of the controversy Mr. Irland 
and Mr. Platt wrote many ill-tempered 
and abusive letters, and finally the editor 
of the TypEwRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC 
Wortp in the July issue said: 

Mr. Miner Flays Irland 

We received last month another 
long. personally vindictive and abusive 
article from Mr. Fred Irland, directed 
against Mr. Gregg. We stated last 
month, on page 464, that we would 
publish no more such articles from 
either side in the Graham-Gregg con- 
troversy. You cannot use language in 
these columns, Mr. Irland, that one 
gentleman should not use to another 
in a public magazine, or that you would 
not use to Mr. Gregg’s face. If you 
have any personal abuse to offer to Mr. 
Gregg you know where to find him. 
We should say the same to Mr. Gregg, 
or to any other person who should at- 
tempt to use our columns in this man- 
ner. 

The editor and publisher of the 
World cares no more for Mr. Gregg 
than he cares for you—no more for 
your (or A. J. Graham & Co.'s) inter- 
ests in this controversy than he cares 
for Gregg’s; but just so long as the 
matter is being discussed in these col- 
umns you will have to “fight fair,” and 
you will have to couch your communi- 
eations in gentlemanly language, or 
they will not appear in these columns. 
The fact that you are Fred Irland, or 
the fact that you are John R. Gregg. 
or the fact that you might be the Presi- 
dent of these United States, will make 
no difference whatever. 

And—one point right ‘here to give 
you something to think about: The 
publisher of this magazine is an old 
Pitmanic teacher and writer (and you 
know it), and he doesn't know even 
the alphabet of Gregg Shorthand, and 
has no interest in it whatever—but 
you're not fighting fair, to start with. 
when you demand that writers of eight 
or ten years’ experience shall contest 
with writers of twenty and _ thirty 
years’ experience, upon the same basis. 

Ask any old telegrapher in the land, 
who has been receiving by hand for 
twenty to thirty years past, if he knows 
of any young man in the same business 
who has been taking from the wire 
for only a third or fourth of that time 
who will begin to receive beside him? 
Ask any old billing or manifest clerk 





in a local railroad office (where the 
publisher of this magazine passed 
years of his life) whether, after billing 
twenty or twenty-five years, he has 
ever known a younger man who has 
begun to approach him in facility of 
handwriting exceedingly rapid and yet 
clear and legible longhand? 

Would you pretend for a moment to 
say that your son, who began learning 
to write longhand at ten years of age. 
and practiced for ten years, until he 
was twenty, could write longhand as 
rapidly and as legibly as you could, 
who have been writing for thirty 
years—from the time you were ten 
years of age until you are forty? 

Fight fair! 

We care nothing for Mr. Gregg, and 
we care nothing for you—but if you 
think to make the pages of the World 
a battle-ground for a warfare of any 
nature whatsoever, you will have to 
come right out and stand in the open 
and leave your brass knuckles at home! 


The Net Result 


Looking back over the series of events 
which led up to the present situation, it 
is really amusing to note how the mem- 
bers of this little combination have kept 
cheerfully biundering on from disaster 
to disaster. Beginning with the co- 
operation of the former editor of the 
STENOGRAPHER, Mr. Hemperley, they 
began a campaign of vilification and 
misrepresentation, in which. even in that 
publication, they had the worst of it. 
The last act of Mr. Hemperley, the 
editor of the STENOGRAPHER, was to turn 
over to Mr. Irland the letters in reply 
to his misrepresentations, to do as he 
pleased with them—a beautiful concep- 
tion of journalistic honor! Mr. Irland 
printed some garbled extracts, and tried 
to strengthen his cause by substituting 
personal abuse for argument. But the 
new publisher of the STENOGRAPHER 
promptly rectified the matter by publish- 
ing in the next issue all of the original 
letters, thus adding to their effectiveness 
when contrasted with Mr. Irland’s pres 
entation of the garbled extracts. 

The next step was the “impromptu” 
exhibition at Cincinnati, carefully ar- 
ranged and thought out to the smallest 
detail, and everyone knows how utterly 
that scheme failed of its purpose. Then 
came the abusive letters in the Type- 
WRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC WoRrLD, 
which revealed the true character of the 
writers and opened the eyes of those 
who had hitherto regarded them as edu- 
cators and gentlemen. Following this 
came the challenge, which of all the 
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events has been the most disastrous to 
those who conceived it. 

We wonder where the next attempt 
will be made and by whom. It can 
hardly be attempted by the little coterie 
which has covered itself with so much 
ignominy and ridicule. 

The friends of progressive methods of 
business education and fair play can 
view matters with considerable equa- 
nimity, conscious that “truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” 


The Reporters’ Convention 


We have just returned from a visit 
to the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Convention, which was held in St. Louis. 
Remembering the efforts which have 
been made by a rabid partisan to preju- 
dice the reporters against us, we entered 
the meeting with some trepidation. But 
we are still living, and the reporters 
treated us with marked kindness and 
cordiality. Indeed, before we had been 
in the convention many hours we found 
that the hostility of a certain reporter is 
a passport to the good opinion of the 
majority of reporters. 

* * * 


At the banquet of the Reporters’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Benn Pitman was _ the 
cynosure of all eyes, as he deserved to 
be. In spite of his eighty-three years 
Mr. Pitman spoke with remarkable 
fluency and vigor. Of course, he pleaded 
strenuously for his favorite subject, the 
“Spelling Reform,” and he did not hesi- 
tate to severely criticise his brother 
Isaac, whom he characterized as a com- 
bination of “genius and blockhead.” 

* * * 


Among those present at the banquet 
of the Reporters’ Association were writ- 
ers of the Benn Pitman and Isaac Pit- 
man, Munson, Graham, Lindsley’s Tak- 
igraphy, Gurney’s Branchigraphy, Taylor, 
Gregg, and a gentleman who declared 
that he did not know what system he 
wrote, although he had been an official 
reporter for a quarter of a century. 

* * * 


The Reporters’ Association appeared 
to be governed by a triumvirate—but 
the despotism is of the genial sort. The 
popular secretary-treasurer, Kendrick 
C. Hill, amused the audience by inform- 
ing them that, like all associations, they 
had a “machine,” and that the machine 
of the Reporters’ Association consisted 
of the president, C. C. Beale; 
vice-president, Jerome B. Howard, and 


the first: 


the secretary-treasurer, Kendrick C. 
Hill. He made this explanation while 
various members were inviting the 
Association to hold the next meeting 
in their home cities—and he did it in 
order to assure them that they were 
wasting their breath, as the aforesaid 
machine had already decided, in the in- 
terest of the Association, that Chautau- 
qua should be selected. The members 
laughed heartily and accepted the dic- 
tum. The frankness of the statement 
appealed to them—but we wonder how 
it would have been taken coming from 
anybody but the popular K. C. Hill. 
Just imagine somebody getting up in the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Feder- 
ation and making a similar statement. 
My! but the fur would fly! 


* * * 


There was no trouble about the elec- 
tion of officers. Mr. Beale was re-elected 
president, Mr. J. B. Howard was re- 
elected first vice-president, and Mr. Hill 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The next 
meeting will be held in Chautauqua. 
We shall all have an opportunity to meet 
that splendid shorthand reporter, teacher 
and lovable man, Dr. William D. Bridge, 
where he has taught for seventeen years. 


. 2s 2 


The live wire of the Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation is A. Hoffman of Mobile, 
Ala. His interest in the proceedings, 
clear brain, quick repartee, united with 
a profound and bewildering knowledge 
of parliamentary law, gave the presiding 
officer and some of the other members 
of the association considerable mental 
exercise and exhilaration. 


se - 


The tributes to the late David Wolfe 
Brown at the Memorial Exercises bore 
eloquent testimony of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his colleagues 
and the profession in general, both as 
a man and as a shorthand reporter of 
brilliant attainments. There was just 
one jarring note. A letter from Mr. 
Fred Irland was read, in which he said 
that “the author of a system has recently 
stated that vit takes eight years to make 
a reporter.” When this was read many 
of the reporters manifested their disgust 
at the extremely bad taste which induced 
Mr. Irland to use the memorial services 
of his dead colleague as another oppor- 
tunity to give expression to his personal 
animosity. Even on such an occasion 
Mr. Irland could not refrain from mis- 
representation. 
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“interested in the matter. 


Spantsh Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 


E have been asked several times 
if there are any colleges where 
both the Spanish language and 
Gregg Shorthand are taught. 
The only one we knew of was 

the International Business College, El 
Paso, Texas, and we mentioned the fact 
a few months ago in these columns. 
This is a good school that we know per- 
sonally, but we are afraid it is too far 
South for the majority of our readers 
We have just 
learned that the International Business 
College, San Antonio, Texas, has 
adopted as textbooks, not only Gregg 
Shorthand, but also our adaptation of 
same to Spanish. In this college, which 
is under the management of a very able 
teacher, Mr. Melliff, the Spanish lan- 
guage is taught by competent men; be- 
sides, it counts among its students a 
good number of Mexican boys and, asso- 
ciating with them, the learning of the 
Spanish language would indeed be a 
very easy matter for anybody possessing 
ordinary intelligence. We know by per- 
sonal experience that the learning of a 
foreign language, when one is in a posi- 
tion to be able to practice it daily, is 
mere child’s play; when one can have 
practice and the advice of a good teacher 
besides, the thing is still easier, and only 
requires a good will and a few months’ 
time. 





Key to Shorthand Plate 
Muy Seéor nuestro: 

Hemos tenido el placer de recibir su 
grata dirigida a nuestra oficina de Chi- 
cago, 

Tendriamos mucho gusto en que Ud. 
se encargara de la venta de nuestra 
pintura de agua fria pues sabemos que 
México es un mercado muy bueno para 
ella. Si Ud. pudiera manejar nuestros 
productos con energia podriamos, tal 
vez, mas tarde conceder 4 Ud. la agencia 
general para la Reptblica Mexicana; 
pero, por ahora, no lo hariamos sin 
tener alguna garantia sobre la cantidad 
que Ud. pudiera tomar periédicamente y 
creémos que Ud. no querra hacer esto 
desdo luego. 

Fabricamos tambien un buen material 
para techos que se usa extensamente, 





tanto en este pais como en el Canada, 
yestamos seguros de que se venderia con 
muchisima facilidad en México. Bajo 
cubierta separada remitmos a Ud. mues 
tra de este articulo y tendrémos gusto 
en recibir sus Ordenes sobre este par- 
ticular. 

Nos es grato cotizar a Ud. un 40% 
de descuento de los precios de lista. 
En cuanto a conditiones de pago, siem 
pre vendemos al contado, pero con el 
objeto de introducir nuestros productos 
en su pais estamos dispuestos 4 vender 
a Ud. 4 90 ~ de la fecha de la fac- 
tura, pagando Ud. al recibir la mercan- 
cia los gastos de flete y derechos 

Esperando que tanto muestros precios 
como nuestras condiciones de pago sean 
satisfactorias y nos hago buenos pedi- 
dos, quedamos de Ud. afmos. y attos 
Ss. S 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 


Your kind favor addressed to our Chi- 
cago office has been referred to us. 

We would be very glad to have you 
take up the sale of our cold water 
paint, as we know that there is a very 
good opportunity for this in Mexico 
If you could take this up and handle it 
energetically, we could possibly at a 
later date turn over to you the general 
agency for the Mexican Republic, but 
at the present time we would not be 
willing to do this without some guar- 
antee from you as to what quantities 
you would care to take, and we think 
you probably would not be willing to 
do this at the moment. 

We also manufacture a good roofing 
material, which is being used very ex- 
tensively throughout this country and 
Canada, and we feel sure that there 
would be a big opportunity for this in 
Mexico. We are sending you samples 
of this article under separate cover and 
would be glad to hear from you in re- 
gard to it. 

We take pleasure in quoting you a 
40 per cent discount from the list 
prices. In regard to terms, all our sales 
are on a cash basis, but in order to in- 
troduce our goods in your country we 
are willing to sell you on $0 days net 
amount of invoice, after you paying 
freight and duties. 

Hoping that our prices and terms 
will prove satisfactory, and that we 
may receive your valued orders, we 
remain, Very truly yours, 
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Spanish Shorthand 


(FOR KEY TO THIS PLATE SEE PREVIOUS PAGE) 
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Suggestions for Advanced Students 
By R. O. Waldron, Boston 


OU students of shorthand and 
typewriting who are nearing 
the completion of your course 
should bear in mind that an 
hour of your time is worth 
more now than it was a few short 
months ago; therefore every minute's 
time lost now is a much greater loss 
than it would have been earlier in your 
course. 

You will now be expected to do more 
nearly perfect work—you should expect 
it of yourself and insist on having it. 
You have reached that juncture in your 
work where you should make no foolish 
blunders in turning out your transcripts 
because “that’s what I had in my notes. 
You have become so familiar with your 
shorthand that you can carry in your 
mind the subject and thought of each 
paragraph, with the result that even 
though your shorthand notes are faulty 
from over-speeding, you will turn out 
a letter of connectedly expressed ideas. 
You are at that point where you must 
depend on the context for a solution of 
some of your shorthand enigmas. Of 
course the ideal condition is to be able 
to make your notes all as legible when 
taken at a high rate of speed as when 
taken at a normal rate; but this comes 
only through long practice and varied 
dictation. 

Now if you are at all hazy on any 
principle in your textbook, brace up and 
clear yourself on that principle. The 
lack of a thorough knowledge and mas- 
tery of every principle will assuredly get 
you into trouble some time during your 
shorthand career—and, worst of all, 
somebody else. Here is an instance: 

The other day a gentleman in the 
employ of the S. S. Pierce Co., one of 
the largest wholesale and retail grocers 
in this city, came into the office of our 
school with a notebook filled with short- 
hand (?) which had been written by a 
young lady stenographer employed by 
the above mentioned firm, and who was 
absent from the office on account of 
sickness. The gentleman had brought 
her notes in to be transcribed, as none 
of the other stenographers in the office 
where she worked could read them. 
None of the girls in the school office 
could decipher the stuff well enough to 
make correct transcripts of the letters, 
so the head of the offending department 
(the girl, however, was not one of our 


production, though she did write the 
same system of shorthand) was called 
in; but all of little avail. I could read 
most of her shorthand; in fact, most all 


of her notes were well written Sut 
what of the longhand which was “mixed 
in?” Such words as alcohol, biscuit, 


champagne, etc., were written in long- 
hand, and abbreviated at that. She had 
even gone so far in the mixture of the 
two arts as to phrase some of the short- 
hand with the longhand. Is the fact that 
we had to hand the book back to the 
gentleman ‘with a shake of our head to 
be wondered at? 

Do you see the point to be covered in 
having every principle mastered and at 
your pencil’s point? Here was a note- 
book filled with notes, which, had they 
all been shorthand, might easily have 
been transcribed by someone else; and 
the man who had dictated this matter 
had gone on a two weeks’ vacation. 
What was to be done? Nothing but go 
through the correspondence and dictate 
it all over to some other stenographer. 
Don’t you see how much trouble could 
have been avoided had the girl’s short- 
hand been all with her? How much 
better would have been her chances for 
an increase in salary at the beginning 
of another year, or at the proper time 
She had not mastered her textbook thor- 
oughly or she would not have been writ- 
ing ordinary words in longhand; at the 
very most, only difficult proper names 
should be written in longhand. 

This may never happen to you, but | 
will guarantee that something ‘equally as 
embarrassing will if you get into the 
habit of sprinkling longhand with your 
shorthand. If you are tempted to write 
some of the rather difficult words in 
longhand, or if you are compelled to in 
order to get them at all, then work on 
your textbook, copying and reading it 
until the principles are so well grounded 
that you will write shorthand just a little 
easier than longhand. 


Wha‘ever your vocation may be, read, 
read, read! at every opportunity you 
get, and always read the best within your 
reach. Any book, periodical or paper 
is bad which takes the place of some- 
thing better. Enrich your life in every 
possible way by self-improvement—self- 
culture. ‘This is success. 
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Chats With Office Workers 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.Lure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. Greca. 





Figure Writing 
ANY pupils who can write shorthand with a fair degree of accuracy and 
facility are unable to make good figures. There are also many who can 
or make figures rapidly and well who cannot do nearly so well with short- 
= hand. The purpose of this lesson, therefore, is to show the great similarity 
of the figures and certain shorthand outlines. 
The styles of figures given may not be the very best that could be presented, 
but they serve the purpose mentioned above. 
We do not believe any special instructions necessary for the different plates in 
this lesson, and the pupil may practice them in the usual manner. 
But let us caution you to do the work intelligently—that is the secret of get- 
ting results. You must make the brain do the work as well as the hand, in order 
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that eventually there will be a complete harmony in their operations. 
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In closing this series of lessons I wish to thank those who have faithfully 
practiced the work and the many others who have encouraged me by the interest 
they have shown. My purpose has been stated at different times, and if I have 
succeeded it has been largely due to your own work and interest, and I thank you. 

q 
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Key to Shorthand Plates in July Number 


Reading Back Your Notes 


The stenographer will be often called 
upon to read back his notes. The dic- 
tator may lose the thread of his dicta- 
tion, or he may be interrupted by a 
telephone call or an interviewer. In 
such cases he will desire to know where 
he stopped and will call on the stenog- 
rapher to read back the dictated mat- 
ter. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the stenographer should have the ut- 
most facility in reading his shorthand 
notes. Train yourself, then, by reading 
all the shorthand you write until you 
can read it as easily as print. If you 
have little practice in shorthand in 
business, try to get someone to read 
to you in the evening to prevent your 
losing your speed. Whenever you get 
practice of this kind, be sure to read 
back all you have written. At the time 


you read back, place a circle around 
any outline or phrase that has given 
you trouble, and afterwards practice 


it until you are perfectly familiar with 
it. It is a good plan to pick out sen- 
tences here and there and read them 
without the context. Do everything to 
accustom yourself thoroughly to read- 
ing your shorthand notes. A good short- 
hand reader is bound to be a good 
shorthand writer. 

The following good advice from the 
“Exponent,” Chicago, is worthy of at- 
tention: “With regard to facility in 


reading, like facility in writing, it 
comes from practice.* It is admittedly 
difficult to acquire facility in reading 
very imperfect writing, and you can, 
therefore, hope to acquire facility in 
reading only as you acquire good exe- 
cution in outlines. I have always no- 
ticed that those students who devoted 
their spare time to reading their notes, 
reading the same article repeatedly. 
become independent, positive readers. 
Only three things are necessary to be- 
come a good reader, namely: to thor- 
oughly know the principles, to make 
an intelligent application of them in 
writing, and to give much thoughtful 
practice to reading.—From Ruther- 
ford’s “Practical Pointers to Shorthand 
Students.” 


Business Letters Pages 415 and 416 


Gentlemen: 

In answer to your favor of the 20th, 
if you will make special efforts to push 
the sale of our springs, and favor us 
with the order you now have on hand, 


we will make the concession you ask 
for, hoping that, by so doing, we can 
build up a trade that will warrant us 


in making this concession. You under- 
stand that if, after reasonable trial, the 
volume of business is not satisfactory, 
by giving you 60 days’ notice we may 
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withdraw this special 5 per cent com- 
mission. 

Kindly forward your orders at once, 
being careful to give distance between 
stakes on wagons where springs are to 
be used and capacity required and we 
will be able to ship same day orders 
are received. We carry in stock ma- 
terial for springs from 34 inches to 44 
inches in length. All springs longer 
or shorter will have to be made after 
the order is received. You will also 
bear in mind, that while most manufac- 
turers charge extra for springs over 
38 inches in length, we make no extra 
charge except for springs made to spe- 
cial order. 

Awaiting your future favors, we re- 
main, Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

In order to avoid delay, we send you 
today the springs you ordered, to- 
gether with the extra coils, to our own 
address at Canby, Minn., because the 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. runs direct from here 
to Canby. We enclose invoice. You 
may remit direct to us and then we will 
send you an order on the railroad agent 
for the goods. 

Thanking you for the order and hop- 
ing to receive some orders from you in 
the future, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


Gentlemen: 

In reply to your favor of the 15th 
will state that we, have never sold any 
springs to the house in Chicago you 
mention, or, in fact, anything else, so 
that the complaint you have from this 
source is not due to our selling to them 
and we have no intentions of doing so. 
Will further state that should we re- 
ceive an order from any of the catalog 
houses, they would in no case be quoted 
a better price than the jobbers, and 
as we understand they expect to do 
their business at a profit, we do not 
believe they would sell our springs 
below cost. 

We hope this explanation will be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 
> . > 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to yours of the 10th, we 
reply that we will be glad to have you 
act as agent for us in your county and 
will bill you Peerless Bolster Springs 
at 40 per cent discount from list. If 
you can furnish us bank reference or 
get indorsement from some of your 
friends, as you are not rated in the 
Commercial Reports, we will grant you 
60 days’ time; but if you prefer to send 
cash with the order, you will be en- 
titled to an extra 5 per cent discount 
on your bill for prepayment. 

Trusting this liberal proposition will 
meet with your approval, and awaiting 
an early reply, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


Business Letter Page 420 
Gentlemen: 

Having secured a large quantity of 
material at a special price, and wish- 
ing to move it quickly, we have decided 
to offer the jobbing trade an extra 10 
per cent discount on all orders for 
Peerless Bolster Springs received 
within the next thirty days, namely 
50 per cent and 10 per cent discount 
from enclosed list price on Nos. 2 to 5 
inclusive, and 50 per cent, 10 per cent 
and 10 per cent on Nos. 6 and 7, with 
no extra charge for wide track springs 
Terms on all goods, 60 days, 2 per cent 
discount for cash in 10 days. 

We expect this cut in price to more 
than double our sales, therefore, to 
secure prompt shipment, please look 
over your stock and send us an order 
for your season's requirements by re- 
turn mail. 

Thanking you for past favors, and 
awaiting your early reply, we remain. 

Yours truly, 
. > + 
Geyutiemen: 

At the time we made you the special 
offer of 50 per cent and 10 per cent dis- 
count on Nos. 2 to 5 inclusive, and 50 
per cent, 10 per cent and 10 per cent 
discount on Nos. 6 and 7, we notified 
you that this special offer was made for 
the purpose of reducing stock that we 
had secured at a special price and that 
it would be good only for thirty days. 

We, therefore, now notify you that 
this special discount will expire on the 
15th, and that hereafter the price will 
be 50 per cent on the first named sizes 
and 50 per cent and 10 per cent on the 
last two sizes. Please take notice of 
this expiration of the special discount 
and advise us, by return mail, of any 
order you may wish to place to take 
advantage of the same. 

Yours truly, 


“Men call their own carelessness and 

inactivity fate.” 
ok of * 

“The way to success is up-grade; 
hence the large number that prefer the 
other route.” 

* + * 

“Drops hollow a stone, not by their 
force, but by the frequency with which 
one follows another.” 

* * * 

In many an establishment there are 
successes who are infinitely inferior to 
the failures, from whom they snatch the 
laurels.—Success. 

4 « * * 

The world generally gives its admira- 
tion more to the man who does what no- 
body else ever attempts to do, but to the 
man who does best what multitudes do 
well.—Macaulay. 
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Be a High-Priced Stenographer! 


“Ninety per cent of stenographers are disqualified for their 


work by their poor use of English. As a class they are 
standing still and grumbling because many of them have to 
work for pitifully small salaries. After examining parts of 
youf course, I know that anyone whv conscientiously com- 
pletes the study of it will not often in the future be troubled 
with the necessity for accepting one of the pitiful salaries.” 


—Wnm. Hindley, Managing Accountant, Pettibone, Mulli- 
ken & Co. 

No matter how deficient you are in English 
a conscientious study of our Complete Training 
Course in Correct lish, Bustness Correspondence, 
and Advertisement Writing will make you worth 
twice your present value, and you will get it, 

. Full particulars sent free on receipt of a 
postal containing your name and address. 


School of English, 1413 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED. A teacher or manager who can 
take a financial interest. Address, 


Good Character, care Gregg Writer. 














REVISED EDITION 





The 

MILLER READING 
and 

DICTATION BOOK 
Written in 

Gregg Shorthand 


225 pages of beautifully written 
shorthand, ranging from the 
simplest b cor 

to legal documents and ated 
laneous literary selections. The 
book is highly endorsed by the 
leading teachers of the system. 





Published by 
CHARLES M. MILLER 
1133 Broadway 
New York 


Gregg Writers should read 
“The Stenographer” 


Because it is absolutely free from prej- 
udice, being devoted to the profession at 
large from the amanuensis to the advanced 
verbatim reporter. 

Because it contains so many interesting 
and instructive departments that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price §1 a year. 


The Stenographer Orphiladeiphies Pa 











WANTED. A position as manager or teacher 
in a good school; would run a schoolon shares, 


Experienced, care Gregg Writer. 








» tions. The following subjects are repre- 








VUE, 


that are fe practical for per sepetion’ schools. 

These books have been introduced into 
the princi =| public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 


sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











CAMPBELL Catalogues for Schools and Colleges 





school creditably. 

















It is a good investment to pay $150.00 for a school catalogue 
that brings pupils. It is throwing money away to pay $120.00 
for catalogues that will neither bring pupils nor represent your 
If you are anxious to issue a really good 
catalogue we will be pleased to correspond with you. When 
you write, send us a copy of the catalogue you are now using. 


CHICAGO The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago - 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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